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STATEMENT. 



The author of Clark's Grammar is in the almost 
daily receipt of letters from teachers in different 
parts of the country, requesting the solution, in 
Diagrams, of some of the more intricate sentences 
in the Grammar. 

Teachers educated in the old systems and 
methods, very naturally find themselves embar- 
rassed in some of their first attempts at instruction 
in this. Besides, Diagrams, serving as they do to 
dissipate the vagueness and mysticisms of the old 
methods, require the teacher as well as the pupil 
to "define his position" on all questions of analysis. 
Thought is thus aroused, discussions and often dis- 
putes started, and, as a very natural consequence, 
appeals are made to the author. 

To make this personal correspondence more gen- 
eral, and in compliance with the requests of many 
teachers, this Key is prepared, and is respectfully 
submitted to teachers by their co-laborer, 

THE AUTHOR. 

COKTLAND AOADRUT, 

Homer, N. Y., 1859. 



SOGGESTIOSS TO TEACHERS. 



Having been frequently requested by teachers 
who use Clark^s Grammab to give my method of 
conducting class exercises, I devote a few pages 
here to that object. 

The FIRST STEPS in analysis are given in the 
Grammar, pp. 11, 12, 13. I devote from three to 
six lessons to these "Introductory Exercises" — 
using the sentences on pp. 13, 14 — before re- 
quiring the pupils to learn the definitions. Then, 
while committing to memory tJie definitions in Fart 
I.J the class enjoy frequent repetitions of these en- 
livening exercises — analyzing all the sentences in 
the " Examples" as they occur. 

After the class have had sufficient practice in an- 
swering common-sense questions like those in the 
" Introductory Exercises," I bring them to the more 
rigid exercise of systematic analysis^ combined with 
a review of definitions. 

I give below a few examples of my 

CLASS-EOOM EXERCISES. 

" The class may turn to page 65. 

"Elliot, what is the subject of sentence number 1?" 

Elliot. "Ocean." 

" Why do you think so ?" 

Elliot.- Because that is what the author talks about. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



" What is the predicate ? and why ?" 
Elliot.— " Feels ;" for that word tells what the ocean 
does. 
*' What is the object ? and why ?" 
Elliot. — "Steps;*' for they are what the oceaa " feels." 

** Clara, what are the adjuncts of the subject ?" 
Clara.— "The" and "troubled;" they describe 

"ocean." 
" What are the adjuncts of ' feels ?' " 
Clara. — "As he strides from wave to wave." 
" Why do you think so ?" 
Clara. — Because that sentence tells when the ocean 

"/e^Z*" his steps. 
" What are the adjuncts of * steps ?' " 
Clara. — " His ;" for it tells whose " steps." 

" Class, what kind of a sentence is this ?" 

Many hands are up. 

" Warner, you may tell us." 

Warner.— It is a complex sentence; for it consists of a 
principal sentence — " ocean feels steps" — and an auxiliary 
sentence — " as he strides." 

" Of what class is the principal sentence ?" 

Warner. — It is a simple, transitive sentence. 

" The auxiliary sentence 1" 

Warner. — Simple, intransitive. 

"Its office in the principal sentence?" 

Warner. — Adverbial, for it modifies the verb. 

I sometimes vary this method by requiring the 
pupil to repeat the appropriate definition after 
every answer to my questions. Thus — 

" What is the subject of this sentence ?" 

Elliot.—" Ocean," for it is " that of which something is 
asserted.''^ 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



After the definitions have been well reviewed, I 
introduce 

A SHORTER METHOD. 

" Class, turn to page 67. 
" Willie, analyze the first sentence." 
Willie. — "When Freedom from her mountain height. 
Unfurled her standard to the air. 
She tore the azure robe of night. 
And set the stars of glory there." 
5«5;«J^"She." 
Predicates — *'tore" and "set." 
C>^«cte— Of "tore," "robe;" of "set," "stars." 
Adjuncts of the subject — Not any. 
gAdjuncts of the predicates — 

" When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air," 
and "there." 

Of the \H object—'' the" and " azure," and "of night." 
Of the 2d object—"' the," and " of glory." 

" Cora, yon may analyze the a\ixiliary sentence." 

CoBJt. — "When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air." 

Suijectr-'' Freedom." 

PredicaU—'' unfurled." 

Object—'' standard." 

Adjuncts of the subject — Not any. 

Adjuncts of the predicate — " from her mountain height," 
and " to the air." 

Adjuncts of the object — " her." 

" When" introduces the sentence, connecting it with its 
principal sentence, and indi editing that it is an adverb of 
time. 



L 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



It will be noticed that in the above exercises we 
have not analyzed the Phrases, 

I do not separate the words composing a phrase 
until the class have thoroughly learned their com- 
bined office as an individual element in the struct- 
ure of a sentence. 

I now introduce one more exercise in which the 
phrases also are analyzed. Because this method 
brings us ultimately to the distinct words of which 
a sentence is composed, I call it 

ULTIMATE ANALYSIS. 

" Class, turn to page 42. 

"Mary may give a complete analysis of sentence 4." 

Maby. — " Sweet was the sound when, oft, at evening's 
close, 
Up yonder hill, the village murmur rose," 

The stlhjeci—^' sound." 

The predicate— ^^ was sweet." 

The oJ^Vc^— Not any; 

Adjunct of the suhjec*-—^^ the." 

Adjunct of the predicate — " when oft, at evening's dose, 
Up yonder hill, the village murmur rose." 
Elements of the adjunct sentence — 

The sulject — "murmur." 

The predicate—'''- rose." 

Adjuncts of the subject — "the" and "village." 

Adjuncts of the predicate— ^^ oft,'^ and "at evening's 
close," and " Up yonder hill." 
Elements of the phrase, "at evening's close." 

The leader— '' aV 

The subsequent— ^^ close." 

The adjunct — " evening's." 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



Elements of the phrase^ " Up yonder hill." 
The leader— ''V^:' 
The subsequent^"' hill." 
The adjunct — " yonder." 

Here we have the distinct office of each element 
in the sentence, and also the offices of the several 
elements of the auxiliary sentence, and of the 
phrases. 

Of the many methods which I have at different 
times practiced, I have selected the above j}r<?^ra- 
Hve methods as the most enlivening, interesting, 
and 'profitable. 

Teachers will find it convenient to place on the 
blackboard the following questions, requiring the 
pupils to answer them in order. Thus — 

Of this sentence — 

What is the subject ? , 

What is the predicate ? . 

What is the object ? , 



What are the adjuncts — 

Of the subject ? 

Of the predicate ? 

Of the object? 



Appropriate answers to these six questions will 
amount to a correct analysis of any sentence. 

I will give specimen exercises in Passing in the 
Appendix. See p. 89. 



(18.) 

13«— 1. The 8UK BOSS on the sea. 

2. A MI8T R08B slowly from the lake. 

8. The NIGHT PASSED away in song. ' 

4. MoBNiNO BETUBNED in joy. 

6. The MOUNTAINS SHOWED their gray headb. 

6. The blue face of ocean smiled. 

7. Day declines. 

8. Hollow winds ABB in the pines. 

9. Darkly moves each giant bough 
O'er the sky's last crimson glow. 

10. Nature's richest dyes 
Abe floating o'er Italian skies. 

11. A golden staff his stSps suppobted. 

12. The dying notes still mubmub on the string. 
18. A purple bobe his dying fbame shall fold. 

14. At the heaving billows stood the meager fobm of 
Care. 

15. Oft the Shephebd galled thee to his flock. 

16. The comely teab steals o'er the cheek. 

17. The STOBM of wintry time will quickly pass. 

18. Thus, in some deep retirement, would I pass / 
The wiNTEB-GLooMS, with friends of pleasant soul. 

19. Then comes the fathsb of the tempest forth, 
Wrapt in thick glooms. 



9. Glow of th$ shy. (See Gr., p. 246, obs. 6.) 
19., Being wrapped in glooms. 
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14.— 20. 




25. C 



27. C 






:^^ 



20» 



21 



22 



3 28 



24 
25 
26 



5 27 



29 



*20. See Appeitoix 20 

22. See " 22 

24. Sec " 24 

28. See " 28 

29. See " 29 



( 14. ) 13 

14* — 20. Thy bounty shines in autumn, unconflned,* 
And SPREADS a common feast for all that live. 

21. Some in the fields of purest ether plat, 
And BASK and whiten in the blaze of day. 

22. On thy fair bosom, waveless stream, 
The dipping paddlb echoes far. 
And FLASHES in the moonlight gleam. 

28. Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want. 

24. Nature, with folded hands, seemed there. 
Kneeling at her evening prayer. 

25. The woods 

Threw their cool shadows freshly to the west. 

26. The clear dew is on the blushing bosoms 
Of crimson roses, in a holy rest. 

27. Spring calls out each voice of the deep bine 

sky. 

28. Thou'rt journeying to thy spirit's home, 
Where the shies are ever dear, 

29. A summer breeze 
Parts the deep masses of the forest shade, 
And LETS a sunbeam through. 



*20. To an unconflned extent, (Gr., 23, obs. 2.) 
22. "Waveless stream" is a logical adjunct of 

"thy." (Gr., 29, obs. 8, rem.; and Gr., 85, 

obs. 2, 8.) 
24. Seemed ^ ^e kneeling there. 
29. Lets a sunbeam through them-^. *., "masses." 

(Gr., 28, obs. 2.) 



( 14. ) 16 

14* — 30. The foes grew bed with morning.* 

31. Sin hath broke the world's sweet peace— un- 

STBUNQ 

Th' harmonious ghoeds to which the angels 
sung. 

82. And EYE, along the western skies, 
Spreads her intermingling dyes. 

83. The blooming morning ope'd her dewy eye. 
34. No MARBLE MARKS thy COUCH of lowly sleep ; 
85. But living statues there are seen to weep. 
36. A distant torrent faintly roars. 

87. His gray locks slowly waved in the wind, 

And glittered to the beam of night. 

88. Oft DID the harvest to their sickle yield. 

39. Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. 

40. How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 

41. How BOWED the woods beneath their sturdv 

stroke ! 

42. The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The SWALLOW twittering from the straw-built 

shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 



*80. Grew red: "red" is an adjective in predicate 

with "grew." (Gr., 248, note 3.) 
31. "Broke," for hrohen^ by apocope. (Gr., 800.) 
35. Are seen to weep there. 
40. In how jocund a manner. (Gr., 23, obs. 2.) 
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(39.-44. ', 



39. 
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C_W-J 



- 4S 



41.-3. c~~ r^ 



^ 



42.- 



Eds» 



44 



45 
46 



9. C 



'-vto- 



1^ 



10. C 



43.- 



5. C 

4. q 

5. C 






^ 47 
48 

49 

50 



<1 



51 



l^- 



6. C 
44.-4. C 



5. c= 






P 53 
54 
55 
56 



10. See Appendix 49 

4. See " 20 and 60 
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39. — i. Slowly and sadly thet climb the distant moun- 
tains, 

And BEAD their doom in the setting sun. 
41* — 8. I WILL never pant for public honors, 

Nor DISTURB my quiet with the affairs of state. 
42« — i. Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

5. The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pridb. 

6. Thou had^st a voice whose sound was like the sea. 
9. To him that wishes for me, I am always present. 

10. These lofty trees wave not less proudly. 
That their ancesters moulder beneath them. 
43* — 4. That all men are created equal, is a self-evident 
truth. 
5. Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 

4. That LIFE IS lonq which answers life's great end. 

5. The MAN of wealth and pride. 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied. 

6. Here I come to tell what I do know. 

44* — 4. Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 

FAILS. 

6. How DEAR to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 
"When fond recollection presents them to view. 



5. Steed which you bestride. (6r., 225, obs. 5.) 

4. Equal— with equal rights. (Gr., 23, obs. 2.) 

5. That supplied many ^oor people. 

6. That which I do know. (Gr., 92, obs. 7.) 

5. Scenes are dear: " dear" in predicate with ** are." 
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57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67' 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

75 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 



18. See Appendix 67 

23. See " 72 

29. See " 78 
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49«— 8. The big teab then stabted from his eye. 
9. Momi's FACE ssiohtbned with gladness. 

10. His aged eyes look faintly through tears of joy. 

11. We game to the halls of Selraa. 

12. We sat around the feasts of shells. 

13. FiNGAL ROSE in his place. 

14. The SWORD of Trenmor shook by his side. 

15. The gray-haired hero moved before. 

16. On the pathway of spirits, she wanders alone. 

17. The SONG of the wood-dove has died on our shore. 

18. And on the stranger's dim and dying eye 
The soft, sweet pictures of his childhood lie. 

19. His hair falls round his blushing cheek, in the 

wreaths of waving light. 

20. A FLOOD of glory bursts from all the skies. 

21. The long, bright days of summer quickly passed. 

22. The dry leaves whirled in autumn's rising 

blast. 
2d. The garden rose may richly bloom, 
In cultured soil and genial air, 
To cloud the light of Fashion's room, 
Or droop in Beauty's midnight hair. 

24. On Horeb's rock the prophet stood,— 

25. The Lord before him passed ; 

26. A hurricane, in angry mood, 
Swept by him, strong and fast ; 

27. The FOREST fell before its force ; 

28. The ROCKS were shivered in its course ; 

29. QoD was not in the blast. 



t 
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(51. ) 



51.-2. 




"•C^ 



"^m 



6. See Appendix 88 

10. See " -87 

12. See " 89 

13. See «» 90 
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51. — 2. By thus acting, we cherish and improye both. 

3. Whose potent arm perpetuates existence or de- 
stroys. 

4. For which we shuitned and hated thee before. 

5. Hope, like a cordial, innocent though strong,* 
Man's heart at once inspirits and serenes. 

6. Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 

7. When mighty Alfred's piercing soul, 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 

8r Temperance fortifies and purifies the heart. 
9. Bright anobls viewed with wondering eyes, 
And hailed the incarnate God. 

10. Who does not receive and entertain a polite 
MAN with still greater cheerfulness ? 

11. And oft that blessed fancy cheers, 
And BEARS my heart above. 

12. That VOICE of more than Koman eloquence*, urged 
' and SUSTAINED the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

13. The pewter plate on the dresser caught and re- 
flected the FLAME. 



*5, 



Hope, like an innocent though strong cordial. 
6. " Alone" is an adjunct of " that" — only that, 

12. That voice of eloquence — more eloquence than 

Koman [eloquence]. 

13. Platter, placedr— standing on the dresser. 
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7. See AppEimix . 

8. See " 



105 
106 



( 53, 54. ) 
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53. — 2. Illuminated reason and regulated liberty shall 
once more exhibit man in the image of liis 
Maker. 

3. The hunter's trail and the dark encampments 

STARTLED the wild BEASTS from their lairs. 

4. Their names, their tears, spelled by the unlet- 

tered muse, 
The PLACE of fame and elegy •supply. 

5. Thy praise 

The widows' sighs and orphans' tears embalm. 

6. Hill and valley echo back their songs. 

7. Then Strife and Faction rule the day. 

8. And Pride and Avarice throng the way. 

9. Loose Revelry and Riot bold, 

In freighted streets their orgies hold. 
1(T. Here Art and Commerce, with auspicious reign, 
Once breathed sweet influence on the happy 
plain. 
-2. He heard the King's command, 
And SAW that writing's truth. 
8. For misery stole me at my birth. 

And CAST ME, helpless, on the wild. 

4. That the page unfolds, 
And SPREADS us to the gaze of God and men. 

5. Now twilight lets her curtain down. 
And pins it with a star. 

6. They fulfilled the great law of labor in the 
letter, but broke it in the spirit. 

7. Then weave the chaplet of flowers, and strew 
the beauties of Nature about the grave. 

He marks, and in heaven's register enrolls 
The RISE and progress of each option there. 



54. 



8. 



4. The page unfolds that. 

7. Thou weave chaplet and strew beauties. 
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56.— 7. C 



10. See Afpekdiz 

11. See " 



118 
119 



( 55, 56. ) 
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55* — 2. Age is dark and vsloysiy. 

8. Bloodless are these limbs and cold. 
4. Now, therefore, be not grieved nor anobt with 
yourselves. 

7. KuDE AM I in speech, and little blest 

With the set phrase of peace. 

8. "What BARK IS PLUNGING mid the billowy strife, 

And DASHING madly on to fearful doom ? 

9. The WARES of the merchant are spread abroad in 

the shops, or stored in the high-piled ware- 
houses. 
How finely diversified, and how multiplied into 
many thousand distinct exercises, is the atten- 
tion of God I 
The PROMISES of Hope are sweeter than roses in 
the bud, and far more flattering to expectation. 
56. — 7, For Spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

8. The WAVES mount up and wash the face of 

heaven. 

9. In silence majestic they twinkle on high, 
And DRAW ADMIRATION from cvcry eye. 

10. Its little Joys go out oneiby one, 

And LEAVE poor man, at length, in perfect night. 

11. But the black blast blows hard, 

And PUFFS THEM wido of hope. 

12. Wreaths of smoke ascend through the trees, 
And BETRAY the half-hidden cottage. 



10. 



12. 



4. Be thou grieved nor angry. 
10. One ffoinff by one. 
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3. See Appendix 125 

126 

129 

131 

182 

... 138 

137 



4. 


See " 


7, 


See " 


9. 


See " 


10. 


See " 


11. 


See *« 


15, 


See " 
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67. — 2. ^^ I cannot j"*^ has never aooomplished aktthiko. 

3, ^^Itoill try," has done wondbbs. 

4. That friendship is a sacred trust. 
That friends should he sincere tmdjust. 

That constanci/ befits ihem^ 
Ark observations on the case, 
That saeor raucli of commonplace. 
58. — 2. Go to the raging sea, and say, ** Be still." 
8. But TELL not Misery's son that life is fair. 
4. ^^And this tomeP^ he said. 
6. C^SAR CRIED, " Help msy Cassius, or I sink." 

6. While man exdavms^ " See all things for my use," 

7. " See man for mine," replies a pampered oooss. 

8. " WiU you walk into my parlor?" 

Said a spider to a fly. 

9. H^knew not that \\iq' chief tain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

10. He shouted but once more aloud, 

" My father ! must 1 stay f" 

11. We bustle up with unsuccessful speed, 

And in the saddest part cry, ^^ Droll, indeed I" 

12. Then Aorippa said unto Paul, '^ Almost thouper- 

suadest m>etohe & Christian." 

13. A celebrated writer says, " Take care of the 

minutes, and the Jiours will take care of thcm« 
selves." 

14. The little birds, at morning dawn, 

Clothed in warm coats of feather, 
Conclude that they away will roam, 
To seek for milder weather. 

15. I TELL thee thou art defied. 
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9. See Appendix 189 

11. See " Ul 

20. See «* . 150 

28. See " 158 

24. See " 154 
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60,— 8. He that waUceth uprightly walkstb surely. 

9. There is soMSTHiNa in their hearts which passes 
speech, 

10. Hb is in the way of life that heepeth instruction. 

11. I Lovs the bright and glorious sun 

That gives us liffht and h^aU 

12. I LOVE the pearly drops of dew 

That sparkle 'neath my feet. 

13. I LOVE to think of him who made 

These pleasant things for me, 

14. The BOY STOOD on the burning deck, 

Whence aU but him hadfied ; 

15. The FLAMES that lit the battle's wreek^ • 

Shone round him o'er the dead. 

16. I LOVE to hear the little birds 

That carol on the trees. 

17. PovEBTr and shams shall be to him that refusstk 

instruction, 

18. Wisdom rssteth in Che heart of him that hath un- 

derstanding, 

19. Understanding is a well-bpbino of life to him 

that hatfi it. 

20. But the noblest thing thaiperisked there 

Was. that young faithful heart. 

21. Thou hast green laurel leaves that twine 

Into so proud a wreath. 

22. Thou hast a voice whose thrilling tones 

Gan bid each l{fe-puUe beat. 
61 •-23. Around Sebago's lonely lake 

There lingers not a breeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make. 
24. Cold in the dust this perished heart mat lie, 
But that which warmed it once shall never die. 
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2. See Appbitdiz ..... 
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8. See " 
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2. See " 
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i 8. See " 
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7. See ' " 
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5. 
63.-2. 



61 • — 2. What thou dost not know thou canst not tell. 

3. I spBAK not to disprove whit Brutus spoke, 

4. Seek not to know what is improper for thee. 
But here I stand and speak what I do know. 
Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a fool to 

get wisdom, seeing he hath no hea^-t to it. 

8. Yet DO I FEEL my soul recoil within me, 
As I contemplate the dim ^u(/^ of death. 

4. If loe have whispered truth, 

"Whisper no longer. 

5. Speak as the tefnpeH does. 

Sterner and stronger. 

6. The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be fourui 

in the way of righteoHsnesa. 

7. Their advancement in life and in education WASJ 

SUCH that each ought to have been a gentleman, j 
6i*7-8. The sweet remembrance of the just, 

Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 

9. But, when he caiu/ht tlie measure wild, 
The old MAN raised his heXd and smiled. 

10. There are sumptuous mansions with marble walls, 
Where fountains play in the perfumed halls. 

11. The earth hath felt the breath of spring, 
Though yet on her deliverer's wing 
The lingering/ro»^ of winter dinff. 



10. Adorned with marble walls. 
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(64, 65.) 



64.—1 



65.-7. C 




2. See Appendix 171 

4. See " 172 

6. See " 178 

9. See " 177 



(64, 65.) 



33 



64« — 1. If you toould hnoio the deeds of him w1u> chews^ _ 
Enteb the HOUSE of God, and see the pews. 
2. The iuls that dares traduce because he can 

With safety to himself, is not a man. 
4. The TIME MUST COME when all will Mve been said 
that can be said to exalt the character of any in- 
dividual of our race. 
6. Mysterious are his ways, whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour, 
When minds that never met before, 
Shall m^etj unite, And part no more. 
6. My beabt is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on. 
In silence, round me. 
65 — 7, When we consider carefully what appeals to our 
minds, and exercise upon it our own reason — tak- 
ing into respectful consideration what others say 
upon it— and then c(mie to a conclusion of our 
own, we act as intelligent beings. 

8. Before we passionately desire what another enjoys, 

WE SHOULD EXAMINE uito the happlncss of its 
possessor. 

9. With what loud applause didst thou beat heaven 

with blessing Bolingbroke, before he was what 
thou uwuldst have him be 1 



4. The time--«;Aa^ time ? 

6. Hour— what hour? When minds shall meet, 
unite, and part no more. 
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65*-l. C 



"U=li=i 



-:) 178 




8. See Appendix 180 

6. See " 182 

9. See " . . . . , 187 

11. &ee " 189 



(65.) 



35 



65.— 1 



The troubled ocean feels his steps, as he strides 
from wave to wave. 

2. Beneath the spear of Cathmar boss that voice 

v)hi(^ awakes the hards, 

3. As they sat down, one said to his friend on his 

right, " We shall soon see who is who." 

4. He sunk to sleep, 

With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep. 
6. Go to the mat where squalid Want reclines, 

6. Go to the shade obscure wher/B Merit pvnes, 

7. Abide with him whom Penury's charms control, 
And hind the rising yearnings of whose soul. 

8. SuBVET his sleepless couch, and standing there. 
Tell the poor pallid wretch that life is fair. 

9. It must be sweet in childhood to give back 
The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 

Has grown familiar with the ways of sin. 

Wheresoever our best affections dweU, 
And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 
11. A MAN of refinement never has beooubsb to prov- 
erbs and vulgar aphorisms. 



10. 



1, As he strides — whence f 
As he strides — whither f 
4. To sleep with shapes. 

7. Penury's charms control him, and hind yearnings. 

8. Tell, announce to the wretch. 

9. It must be sweet. What muet be sweet ? 
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65.-12. C 

13. q 



16. C 



66. 




26. C 



»--' U=D 



D 208 



D 204 



15. See Apfskdiz 198 

16. See " 194 

25. See «« 208> 



( 66, 66. ) 



SI 



65» — 12. Across the ocean cake a pilgrim babk. 

13. The BARK of the trunk of the white-oak is fre- 
quently VARIEGATED with large spots. 

14. The WOOD of the young stocks is very blastio, 
and IS snscEPTiBLB of minute divisions. 

15. The FLOWERS put forth in the month of May. 

16. Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

• Her leaden sceptre o^er a slumbering world. 
66. — 17. Vulgarism in language is a distinguishing 
characteristic of bad company and a bad 
education. 

18. The WOOD of the silver ftr is not much used as 
timber. 

19. The hemlock spruce is not much esteemed for 
timber. 

20. Milton's learning has all the effect of intuition. 

21. His IMAGINATION HAS the FORCE of uaturc. 

22. Heaven, from all creatures, hides the book of fate. 
28. And as Jesits passed by, he saw a man toho was 

blind. 

24. If a noble squire had condttcted Ai«M«(f well, dur- 
ing the period of his service, the honor of 
knighthood was generally conferred upon 
him at the age of twenty. 

25. Another bright day's sunset bathes the hills 
That gird Samaria. 

26. One glance of wonder, as wepass^ dssebyb 
The BOOKS of Time. 



18. As timber— /or timber. 

25. Day— bright day — another day. 

26. Books deserve glance. 
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166.— 27. C 




87. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
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216 



88. See Appendix . 
86. See " 



211 
212 



* For diagrams for sentences No. 34, 85, see p. ! 



( 66. ) 39 


66.-27. 


A fretful TEMPEB WILL DIVIDE - 




The choicest knot that may be tied, 




Bj ceaseless, sharp corrosion. 


28. 


A TEMPER, passionate and fierce, 




May suddenly your joys dispeesb 




At one immense explosion. 


29. 


But no mere human work or character is per- 




fect. 


80. 


The profoundest depths of man's intellect cam 




BJS fathomed. 


81. 


In the loftiest flights of his imagination, he ca» 




BE followed. 


82. 


None of his richest mines, are inexhaustible. 


88. 


Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein 




^ most of his mighty works toere done, because 




they repented not. 


86. 


The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to 




condense his sentiments, to multiply his 




images, and to accumulate all that study 




might produce, or chance supply. 


87. 


Dryden often surpasses expectation — 


88. 


Pope never falls below it. 


89. 


Dryden is bead with frequent astonishment— 


40. 


Pope,- with perpetual delight. 


27. 


Wm divide by corrosion. 


29. 


Human work— »wr«Zy human. 


82. 


None are inexhaustible. , 


40. 


Pope is readYtWh perpetual delight. 
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>217 



*e 



u=^^ ^^ 




8. See Appjindiz 
i. See '' 
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(67.) 

67. — 1. When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
UhfvrUd her standard to the air, « 
' She tore the azure bobe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there ; 

2. She mingled with the gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies. 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 

3. Then, from his mansion, in the sun, 

- She called her eagle- bearer down, 
And GAVE into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

4. Mfyestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear^et aloft thy regal /oy-m, 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud. 
And see the lightning lances driven. 
When strike the warriors of the storm. 
And roUs the thunder-drum of heaven, 
Child of the Sun, to thee 'tis given, 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur-smoke, 
To ward away the battle- stroke. 
And bid its blendings shine afar 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbinger of victory. 



41 



4. It is given. What is given t 

Thee— who? Monarch, child, harbinger. 



,1 
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(68.) 




5. See Appendix 221 

6. See " 222 

7. See " 228 



( 68. ) 43 

68. — 5.*Flag of the brave I thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph, high. 

6. "When speaks the signal trumpet-tone^ 
And the long Um comes gleaming on 
(Ere yet the life-bloody warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet), 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly tubn 
To where thy meteor-glories bum, 
And, as his springing steps advance. 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance ; 

7. And, when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave, in wild wreaths, the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and/aU, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall, 
There shall thy victor-glances glow ; 

8. And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death I 



5. Thy folds— wAwd folds ? Iflag's. 
5. Shall fly high. 

5. What is the " sign of hope and triumph?" Flag. 

(Gr., 281, n. 2.) 

6, Shall turn to the place where thy meteor-glories 

bum. 
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^227 

228 
229 
230 



9. See Affxndiz 225 

10. See " 226 

11. See " 227 

14. See " 280 



( 68. ) 46 

68. — 9. Flag of the seas, on ocean's wave, 

Thy STARS SHALL GLiTTEB o'cT the bnive ; 

10. When death, careering 6n the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 
And frightened waves rash wildly back, 
Before the broadside's reeling rack, 
The dying wandereb of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And SMILE to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

11. Flag of the free heart's only home. 
By angel-hands to valor given, 

Thy STABS HAVE LIT the welkin dome, 

12. And all thy hues webe bobn in heaven : 
18. Forever float that standard sheet I 
14. Where bbeathes the fob hit falls before us, 

With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ? 



». Thy 8tars^?^A<wd stars ? 
10. Flag, given to valor— given by angel-hands. 
18. May that standard sheet float forever ; or, 

That standard sheet shall float forever. 
14. Where breathes the foe that falls not before us. 
14. Freedom's soil leing beneath our feet. 
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104.— 1. C 



:> 281 



117.-18. C 



20. C 




4. SeeAppiNDix 284 

10. See " 240 



(104, 117. > 



47 



104. — ^1. Good SCHOLARS SECUBB the highest appbobation" 
of their teacher. 

2. Some men do not give their children a proper 

EDUCATION. 

3. A trifling accident often produces great re- 

sults. 

4. An ignorant rich man is less esteemed than a 

wise poor man. 

5. The ricnest treasure mortal times aflford, is, 

spotless reputation. 

6. These dim vaults, 
These windinr aisles, of human pomp or pride, 

7. Report not. No fantastic carvings show 
The BOAST of our vain race, to change the form 

8. Of thy fair works. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summits of these trees 

9. In music : thou art in the cooler breath. 
2%a^, from the inmost darkness of the place, 

10. Oomes, scarcely felt : the barky trunks, the 
ground, 
The fresh, moist .ground, are all instinct with 
thee. 
1 17«-13. It is pleasant to ride in a sail-boat. 

14. We are all fond of singing. 

15. Some are accustomed to sing by rote. 

16. The young ladies ought to have attended the 

lecture. 
• 17. By teaching others we improve ourselves. 

18. Being accustomed to study, we can learn that 

LESSON easily. 

19. Having been censured for idleness, John has 

RESOLVED to be diligent. 

20. By endeavoring to please all, we fail to please 

any. 



2. Give a proper education to their children. 

5. Keputation is the richest treasure that mortal 

times afford. 

6. Report not any things of pomp or pride. 
9. That, being scarcelv felt, comes. 

13. It is pleasant. IKto is pleasant ? 

18. We, being accustomed to study, can learn. 
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118.— 21. 
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22. C 
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31. C 
32. 
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D 259 




28. See Appendix 251 

26. See " 254 

32. See " 258 

34. See " 260 

35. See " 261 



( 118, ) 49 



1 18. — 21. To be, or not to be — that is tho Qussnoir. 

22. Spirit ! I feel that thoa 

wiU Boon depart I 

23. This BODY IS too weak longer to hold 
The immortal part. 

24. The TIES of earth abb loosening, 

25. They soon will break ; 

26. And THOU, even as a joyous bird, 

Thy flight wilt take 
To tho eternal world. 

27. Go forth when midnight winds are hig\ 

And ASK them whence they come ; 

28. Who sent them raoring through the sky, 

29. And where is their far hmie ! 

80. - Mark the sable woods, 

ThaJt shade sublime yon mountwn's nodding 
hrow : 
31. "With wnat religious awe the solemn scene 

Commands your steps, 
82. As if the reverend form 

Of Minos or of Numa should forsake ' 
The Elysian seats, and down the embowering 

glade 
Move to your pausing eye. 
* 83. In the pleased infant see its power expand, 
When first the coral JUls his little hand; 

84. Throned in his mother's lap, it dries each tear, 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 

85. Next it assails him in his top's stranj^e hum, 
Breathes in his whistle^ echoes in his drum ; 

86. Each gilded toy ikat doting love bestowSy 

He longs to break, and every spring expose. 



21. That is the question. What is the question ? 
27. Ask of them. What t 
80. Shade in a sublime manner, 
86. He longs to break each toy, and expose every 
spring. 
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118.-87. <> r . ..X — % 263 

88. C "^ ^1^ ■ 3 . 264 

89. c " Y . /) , 265 

41. ( ^ J c6. Ur:^' 267 

155.-4. c,__,^ , ^uju=. LiJ ^ 268 

5. f ZIX , I , > 269 

6. cz=Gs;:^^ 270 
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87. See Appendix . 268 

9. See " 278 

10. See " 275 
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88. 



89. 
40. 



118«— ^7. Could I FORGBT 

What Iha/ve been, I mioht the better bbab 
What lam destined to. 

I AM not the FIB8T 

That has been wretched— hut to think how much 
J have been happier, 

Tbuth crushed to earth will bise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers : 
41. But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers. 
155«— 4. Noiselessly around. 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes. 

5. How is it possible not to feel a profound sense 

of the responsibleness of this Republic to all 
future ages ! 

6. In a moment he flew quickly past. 

7. For there the shield of the mighty is vilely 

CAST away. 

8. Thy PENCIL GLOWS in every flower. 

9. Where Sense can reach, or Fancy rove^ 
From hill to field, from field to grove, 
Across the wave, around the sky, 
There's not a spot, nor deep, nor high, 
Where the Creator has not trod, 

And left the footsteps of a God. 
10, Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of 

Time, 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade. 
When all the Bi&ier planets have decayed: 
When, wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the loorld 

below. 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And LIGHT thy torch at Nature's funeral pile 



11. 
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( 161, 193, 193. ) 




I^^ 



4. See Appendix 277 

5. See " 278 

7. See " ^ ... 287 



( 161, 193, 193. ) 63 



161* — 4. The chief fault of Coleridge lies in the style, 
which has been justly objected to, on account of 
its obscurity, general turgidness of diction, 
and a profusion of new-coined double epithets. 

5. SouTHBY, among all our living poets, staitos 

aloof, and " alone in his glory ;" for he alone 
of them all hae adventured to illustrate, in 
poems of magnitude, the different characters, 
customs, and manners of nations. 
(J. To him, who, in the love of nature, holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various LAKGUAOE : 

7. For his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a siolb 
And ELOQUENCE of beauty ; 

8. And SHE GLIDES 

Into his dark musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere A« is aware. 
192* — 1. That we differ in opinion is not strange. 

2. Eow he came hy it, shall be disclosed in the 

next chapter. 

3. There is no union here of hearts, ^ 

That finds not here an end. 

4. Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none webe blest. 

193« — 5. Thus STAit by star declines, 
Till all are passed avr&y ; 

6. As morning, high and higher shines. 

To pure and perfect day : 

7. Kor SINK those stabs in empty night. 

But HIDE THEMSELVES in hcaveu's own light. 
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194.— 1 




1. See Appendix 288 

6. See " -.298 

7. See " 294 

8. See « 295 

9. gee " 296 



( 194. ) 65 


194.-1. 


Rewarding and punisTiiiuf actions ly any other 




rule, WOULD appear much harder to be ac- 




counted for by minds formed as he has formed 




ours. 


2. 


What time he tools orders, doth not appear. 


8. 


7%a^ every day has its pains and sorrows, is uni- 




versally EXPERIENCED. 


4. 


My HOPES and tears start up alarmed. 


6. 


Who shall tempt, with wandering feet, 




The dark, unfathomod, infinite abyss ? 


6. 


Not a DRUM WAS HEARD, HOT & funcral note. 


7. 


Not HALF of our heavy task was done. ' 


8. 


Few and short were the prayers we said. 


9. 


A chieftain^ s daughter seemed the maid. 


10. 


Her satin snood, her silken plaid. 




Her golden brooch, such birth betrayed. 


2. 


At what time. 


4. 


Hopes and fears being alarmed, excited, start up. 


6. 


Not one drum. 


8. 


Prayers which we said. 


9. 


The maid seemed a chieftain's daughter; for 




satin snood, silken plaid, golden brooch be- 




trayed such birth. 
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7. See Appendix 804 

9. See " 806 

17. See " 8U 



( ao6. ) 



67 



The RAPIDITY of his movements was beyond example. 

The MECHANISM of clocks and watches was totally un- 
known. 

The past tbnsb of these verbs is very indefinitb with 
respect to time. 

Everybody is very kind to her. 

To itudy mathematical requires maturity of mind. 

That they were foreigners^ was apparent in their dress. 

Oolbridoe, the poet and philosopher, has many ad- 
mirers. 

No monstrous height, nor length, nor breadth ap- 
pears. 

GOMMON-SENSB, 88 WCU OS PIBTY, TELI^ US tht8B are 

proper. 
Wisdom or folly governs us. 
Nor WANT nor cold his course delays. 
Hence naturally arises indifferenox or aversion be- 
tween the parties. 
Wisdom, and not wealth, procures esteem. 
No COMPANY like to coufess ihat they are ignorant. 
The PEOPLB REJOICE in that which should catue sorrow. 
Therein consist the force and use and nature of lan- 
- guage. 

From him proceed power, sanotification, truth, 
GRACE, and every other blessing we can conceive. 



Note.— I have corrected the "false syntax;" but the 
teacher will do well tarequire his pupils to make the cor- 
rections, and^refer to the Bulbs, Notes, or Obsbrvations 
by which they are corrected. 
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.„j oE-NDER and the :mcBXK ct* ili< 

nV'.WN'? 

...vi.L vo BOAST thy BLxaaxxs. ' 

•- :J1.I the ETTMOLOdT cl th« Liii- 

'!. v-- SPREAD before tJ..* Icomer. 
'. • ii:ASA>rrRr oo bar>::':o5. ' 

.; V'H'TH PREFER HKR tO Oi«f n»U '• 

Hi r V of our authors ass dstkctivk \ 

I 

- 1 ELLECT nor the hkakt is cjlta- I 

^ driven. j 

r AM I CAPABLX of harboring a 

./.h.^t your peace. 

' r- nor failb rrxdkks a max happy. 

■• art the PRRSOX %c\o mm*i mmdifr- 

' '■ iue/is. 

'■.IS <)t" lovers ARE a ksxkitai. of love, 

• . ri- SENTENCES wmted together awb 

" s' i-ompound sentence, 

' •'ti:, I SHOULD RESIST Tvirkish DKS- 

T SAY thatjadmirt this »iMl«ic*»a», 
t it is much Vied, 
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aOT.— 82. 




42. See Appskdix 
44. See ** 



889 
841 



( 207. ) 
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207* — 82. It was observed in Chap. 8 that the disjunc- 
tive or has a double use. 

88. I OBSERVED that love constitutes the whole char • 
acter of God. 

34. A STRANGER to the poem would not easily dis- 
cover that this is verse. 

86. ffad I commanded you to do this, you would 

HAVE thought HARD of it. 

86. I rouND HIM better than I expected to find him. 

87. There are several faults which / intended to 

enumerate. 

88. An effort is being made to abolish the law. 

89. The Spartan admiral had sailed to the Helles- 

pont. 

40. As soon as he had landed^ the multitude 

thronged about him. 

41. Which they neither have done nor can do. 

42. For YOU have but mistaken me all the while. 
48. Who would not have let them appear. 

44. You WERE chosen probationer. 

45. Bad I known the character of the lecture, 1 

would not have gone. 

46. They ought not to do it. 

47. Ought I to place "«»mc" in predicate with 

''^ makes r^ 

48. Whom they had set at defiance. 

49. Wherennto the righteous flee and are safe. 

50. She sits as a prototype, for exact imitation. 



82. " It was observed." Whc^ was observed 1 
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(317, ai8.) 



217,— 1. 



218.-6. c 



18. C 
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4. Seo Appendix 861 

10. See " 858 

ir. See " 865 
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317» — 1. There thou shalt find my ooubin, Beatrice. 

2. His daring foe securely him dbfisd. 

3. The BROOM its yellow leaf hath shed. 

4. Did I bequest thee, Maker, from my day, 
To mould me man? 

2 1 8* — 5. We may avoid talking nonsense on these subjects. 

6. I DOUBTED their having it. 

7. They say, " This shaU 6«," and it is. 

8. Athens Fouin> that neither art nor science could 
avail against depravity of morals* 

9. How I LOVE to see thee, golden, evening sun. I 

10. I COMB to bury CsBsar, not to praise him. 

11. He endeavored to prevent our being tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine. 

12. It is difficult to doubt his having seen military 
service. 

18. This goes to prove what strange creatures we 
are. 

14. The governor commands me to say, that he hoe 
no further business with the Senate. 

15. Scaling yonder peak, I saw an eagle. 

16. Finding fauU, never does any good. 

17. By opposing your going to college, your father 
abridged your usefulness. 

18. The ceremonies concluded by the doctor's say- 
ing, " Gentlemen, we will resume our studies 
at seven to-morrow." 



12. It is difficult. What is difficult f 
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19. See Appendix . • • • 867 

24. See " 872 

4. See " 873 



(318, ai9.) 



66 



21d. — 19. There oahs to the beach a poor bzilb of Erin. 

20. Tou ABB a much greater loses than me by his 

death. 

21. The Jesuits had more niTBitEST at court than 

him. 

22. He suffbbs as them that Tiave no hope, 

23. In the matter of making and receiving presents, 

much DISCRETION IS BEQX7IBED. 

24. I HAD no KNOWLEDGE of thcrc being any con- 

nection between them. 

25. To /aUow foolish precedents and wink 

With both our eyes, is easieb than to think. 

26. And all the aib a solemn stillness holds — 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

219*-^1. Let none touch it but those who are clean. 

2. None but thee, mighty prince, can ayebt 

the BLOW. 
8. None but thee can aid us. 

4. No mortal han save him had e'er subyived to 

say he saw. 

5. We ABE ALONE ; here's none but thee and me. 

6. Good Margaret, bun thou into the parlor. 

7. He loves he hnows not whom. * 



25. 



"Than to think" — ^a prepositional adverbial 

phrase, modifying " easier." 
" To think" — an infinitive, substantive phrase, 

object of " than." (Gr., 274, obs. 14.) 
(o) A solemn stillness holds all the air. 
(b) All save that portion where the beetle wheels 
his flight. 
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230. — 6. Memory and Forecast just returns engaoe — 
That pointing back to youth, this on to age. 
7. There is something in their hearts which posset 



8. Behind the sea-girt rock, the stab 
That led him on from crown to crown 
Has sunk. 

9. The MOUNTAIN-CLOUD 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 

Of morning scatters^ is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror's clay in death. 

Mount the horse 
Which I have chosen for thee. 

11. Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee. 

12. For COLD and stiff and still are they who 



10. 



Thy walls an/nay. 
18. Ishraael's wandering race, that rode 
On camels o'er the spicy tract that lay 
From Persia to the Red Sea coast. 

14. The KING granted the Jews which were m every 

city, to gather themselves together, and to 
stand for their life, to destroy, to slay, and to 
cause to perish, all the power of the people 
and province that would assault them. 

15. We have more than heart could wisht 

(&) We have more than [that amount which'] heart 
could wish. 

16. My punishment is greater than [that amount 

which] lean bear, 
(b) My punishment is greater than I can bear. 
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252. — 2. AiTNA IS as tall as Clarissa. 

S. Bachel is not so tall as Mary. 

4. Delia is taller than Isabella, but not fairer 
than Helen. 

5. Shakspearb is moris faithful to the true lan- 
guage of Nature than any other writer. 

6. Gibber orants it to be the best poem of its kind 
that t£lw ever written, 

7. The Christian religion gives a more lovely 
CHARACTER of God than any other religion 
ever did, 

8. Of all nations, otjrs has the best form of govern- 
ment: IT IS, of all forms, that which most 
moves U8. • 

9. The Northern Spy is a fine specimen of apple. 

10. Lawrence is an abler mathematician than lin- 
guist. 

11. The highest title in the State is that of Gover- 
nor. 

12. Organic chemistry treats of the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms. 

18. The north and the south poles are indicated 

on the map. 
14. Mary, widow of the late Col. Clark, and mother 

of the Governor, resides with us. 
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first, 



253. — 15. Substitutes havb three Psbsons — the 
the second, and the third. 

16. In some cases wk can use eitlier the Nomina- 

tive or the Accusative, promiscuously. 

17. I DOUBT his CAPACITY to tcach either the Frenph 

or the English languages. 

18. The passive and the neuter verbs I shall re- 

serve for some future consideration.' 

19. E HAS a long and a short sound. 

20. The perfect participle and the imperfect tense 

OUGHT not to be confounded. 

21. There is, however, another and more limited 

sense. 

22. Novelty produces in the mind a vivid and 

agreeable emotion. 

23. Jewell, the poet and professor of English lit- 

erature, HAS criticised IT, 

24. I have not been in London these five years. 

25. If / had not left off troubling you about that 

kind of things. 

26. They are this kind of gods which Horace men- 

tions, 

27. Many things are not what they appear to be. 

28. The wall is ten feet high. 

32. I HAVE neither John's nor Eliza's books. 

33, James relieves neither the boy's nor the girl's 

DISTREgg. 

86. The General, in the name of the army, pub- 
lished a DECLARATION. 



28. The wall is high, [to the extent of] ten feet. 
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37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
1. 

2. 

2*. 

8. 

8. 
8a;. 
8y. 



The BILL PASSED the Housb of Lords, but failed in 

• the 1 ! disc of Commons. 

It is curious enough that this Sentence of the "bishop's 
18, itself, ungrammaiical. 

We should presently be sensible of the melody's 
suflfering. 

This depends on their heing more or less emphatic, 
and on the vowel-sound's being long or short. 

Whose principles forbid their taking part in the ad- 
ministration of the government. 

The group of little misses appeared most lovely and 
beautiful. 

Heaven opened wide her everlasting gates. 

The poor girl feels very bad about it. 

The sight appeared terrible to me. 

Did not Lois look most beautiful at the lecture ? 

It requires no such nicety of ear as in distinguishing 
tones, or measuring time. 

He mentions Newton's writing a commentary ; or, 

He mentions that Newton wrote a commentary. 

The CAUSE of their salvation doth not so much arise 
from their embracing nlercy, as from God's exercis- 
ing it. 

The CAUSE of their salvation doth arise from their 
obtaining mercy. 

The CAUSE of their salvation doth arise much from 
their obtaining mercy. ' 

[The] CAUSE [of their salvation] doth arise so much 
from their obtaining mercy — not so much from their 
obtaining mercy — eo much as [it doth arise] from 
God's exercising it. 



Itself— a word of euphony. (Gr., 166.) 
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4. Those who accuse us of denying it, belib us. 
6. The governor's veto was being written while the 
final vote was being taken in the Senate. 

8. This must prevent any regular proportion of time's 

being settled. 

9. The compiler proposed to publish that phrt by itself. 
12. On entering the cars, the seats were found to be all 

occupied. 
12b. We, entering the cars, found all the seats to be oc- 
cupied. 

He was. stirred 
With such an agony [that] he sweat extremely. 
But IT IS FIT [that] things be stated as thez/ are consid- 
ered — as they really are. 

He whose soul 
Ponders this true equalU?/, may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope. 

4. Before tee passionately desire anything which another 

enjoysj we should examine into the happiness of its 
possessor. 

5. They say, " This shall be," (b) and it is, 
For (d) ere they act, (c) they think. 

6. My heart is awed within me, when / think of the 

great miracle that still goes on in silence round me. 

7. ^ Take good heed 

(b) Nor there be modest, where thou shouldst be proud, 

8. Ambition saw that stooping Rome could bear 
A master^ nor had virtue to be free. 



1. 



3. 



2. It is fit. What is fit ? [That] things be stated, &c 
8. May walk [through] the fields of earth. 
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"While the Diagrams indicate with saflBcient precision 
the author's views as to the true construction of the fore- 
going sentences, it is deemed advisable to add the follow- 
ing Eemarks on some of the more difficult sentences, for 
the benefit of younger teachers. 

The figures on the left refer to the corresponding sen- 
tences in the Key. 

The letters Gr., with figures annexed, refer to corres- 
ponding pages in the Grammar. 

Figures without the letters Gr. refer to sentences in the 
Key. 



20. In the analysis of sentences, a word representing a 
phrase of which it forms a part is to be construed as the 
whole phrase would be if fully expressed. (Gr., 23', obs. 2.) 
Hence, in this sentence, " un confined," as a representative 
of the phrase, '* to an unconfined extent," is an adverb, 
used to modify " shines." But 

In the analysis of the phrase of which it forms a part, 
" unconfined" is an adjunct of extent^ understood, and is 
therefore, as a word, an adjective. 

22. '* Stream" is a noun, independent case. (Gr., 84.) 
It is a logical adjunct of " thy," telling who or what is 
meant by that word. (Gr., 85, obs. 2, 3.) 
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24. The teacher will find frequent occasion to employ 
judgment and study in the analysis of sentences which are 
more or less ambiguous in their structure. This sentence 
is one of many that may be variously rendered. Thus — 

1. Nature, kneeling at her evening prayer with folded 
hands, seemed [to be] there. 

2. Nature, kneeling with folded hands, seemed there at 
her evening prayer. 

8. Nature, with folded hands, seemed [to be] kneeling 
there at her evening prayer. 

That rendering should be adopted which gives most 
clearly the sentiment of the author. On this point differ- 
ent minds will come to different conclusions. 

The teacher should first determine the exegesis, and let 
the pupils parse the sentences accordingly. 

28. See the last preceding Remark. 

(1.) Does the sentence, " Where the skies are ever 
clear," modify "art journeying?" Then the skies are 
ever clear here. But that is not true. Then — 

(2.) Does that sentence describe "home?" Does it 
state a characteristic of the "home" to which "thou art 
journeying ?" That seems to be the true rendering. 

But it maybe objected that "where" is an adverbial 
conjunction, used to introduce adverbial sentences. (6r., 
163, obs. 2.) So it does, commonly ; but it may introduce 
an adjective sentence when it describes or limits the nomu 
of a place. Thus— 

He is far from the land where his foref others sleep. 
i. e., He is far from the land of his nativity. 
He is far from his native l,ahd. 

Obviously the sentence^ the phrase^ and the woi'd alike 
describe land. 

29. " Through," an adverb by representation. (Gr., 23.) 
49. Trees wave proudly— less proudly— not less proudly. 
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Hence "proudly" ig an adjunct of "wave;" "less" is 
an adjunct of "proudly;" "not" is an adjunct of "less." 
" That their ancestors molder beneath them," an adjunct 
of "less." 

50. "Equal"— with equal rights. (Gr., 23, obs. 2.) 

67. " The," an adjunct of " stranger." 

" The stranger's," an adjunct of " eye." 

72. May bloom — wlieref May bloom wherefore? 

78. The entire proposition, " God was in the blast," is 
negatived by " not." (Gr., 258, rem. 1.) But it has spe- 
cial force on the phrase " in the blast." 

83. "Hence" is a conjunction whenever its principal 
office is to intfoduce a sentence. 

87. The diagram for this sentence is not exactly correct. 
The auxiliaiy verb, " does," is common to the two words, 

receive" and "entertain." See diagram for sen- 
tence 31. 

J9. Voice of eloquence— of more [eloquence] than Eoman 
eloquence. " Than Roman eloquence" is a phrase adjunct 
of "more;" and "more" is an adjunct of "eloquence" 
understood, 

90. Platter standing on the dresser. " On the dresser" is 
a phrase adjunct of "standing" understood; and "stand- 
ing on the dresser" is an adjunct of " platter." 

A participle to which a prepositional phrase is joined in 
construction is often suppressed. Then the prepositional 
phrase performs a double office. (1.) That of a represent- 
ative of the participle, and as such is an adjective ; (2.) 
That of an adverbial adjunct of the participle. 

101. " Helpless," an adjunct of " me ;" placed after, be- 
cause. (Gr., 250, obs. 3.) 

105. " Then," a conjunction. (See 83.) 
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118. "One [ffoingl by one" is an independent phrase, 
both in form and in office. It is here a lo^cal adjunct of 
" go"— indirectly stating the naanner. (Gr., 282, note 8.) 

119. Puffs them wide of' hope — at a wide distance from, 
This is a nautical idiom. I have so changed the text as to 
put it into good English. The words of the text may be 
retained by a paraphrase. Thus : Puffs them so far thai 
the distance of hope/rom them is wide. 

125. " Tell not," declare not to Misery's son that life is 
fair. (See Gr., 159, obs. 6.) 

126. He said, " And do you say this to me?" 

128-9. Sentence 128 is auxiliary to 129, the order being 
transposed : A pampered goose replies, ** See man created 
for mine [my use] ;" while man exclaims, " See all things 
created for my use." 

181. ^''Meing unconscious" is an adjunct of " chieftain," 
showing condition. 
132. He shouted more — once more — but once more. 

138. We . . . cry. That is droll indeed I 

137. I tell thee— I declare to thee. (See 125.) 

139. *' There" is a word of euphony (Gr., 166, obs. 1), 
serving only a rhetorical purpose, viz., to throw the pred- 
icate before the subject. When words are used solely for 
euphony, as in this instance, I do not place them in the 
diagram. 

141. that gives to us light and heat. (See 125.) 

150. Transposed. That young faithful heart was the 

noblest thing that perished there. 
163. Not one breeze. "Not" modifies — negatives "a." 

"A" is a numeral adjective, limiting " breeze." 

154. This perished heart may lie in the dust, in DeatVs 
cold embrace. 
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156. Thou canst not tell that which thou dost not know. 
(Gr., 92, ob8.7.) 

157. I speak not to disprove what [that which] Brutus 
spoke. The force of the negative is on the whole modi- 
fied sentence — hence the diagram for the adverb " not" is 
beneath both the predicate and its adjunct phrase. (Gr., 
258, rem. 1.) 

160. A price is wherefore? "Wherefore" modifies 

"is;" and "seeing he hath no heart to it," limits or 
modifies " wherefore." A word used to ask a qnestion is 
construed as the word which answers it. (Gr., 93, obs. 6.) 

161. "Yet " is a conj unction— here, equivalent to " but." 
" [To] recoil" is an infinitive phrase, adverbial. Why is 
the preposition suppressed? (Gr., 269, note 1.) "Re- 
coil " is a substitute for that phrase, and, as such, it is an 
adverbial adjunct of "feel," limiting the ofiice of that 
word to one particular act, "recoil." Instances are fre- 
quent in which the agent of an act expressed by a verb in 
the infinitive mood is the object of some other verb, of 
which the infinitive phrase is an adjunct. " We requested 
JiimU) ifpeak?^ (See Gr., 269, obs. 2.) 

165. "And" connects the two phrases. 
168. Mansions [inclosed] with marble walls, are — where f 
(Gr., 93, obs. 5.) 

171. That dares [to] traduce because he can [traduce]. 

172. Does the auxiliary sentence, " When all will have 
been said," &c., describe " time"— pointing out some par- 
ticular era? or does it modify " come"— telling when it 
must come? I have ipdicated my preference. (See re- 
mark on sentence 28. > 

173. "Hour"— what hour? 

177. Before he was what thou wonldst have him be- 
that which the man that thou wonldst have him be. 
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178. Strides — whence f "From wave." Strides— wAi^A^f^ 
** To wave." Teachers should guard against the common 
error of parsing "to" in examples like this, as showing a 
relation between the preceding and the following substan- 
tives — e. g.^ between " wave" and " wave." Let the proper 
test^ suggested by the Rcle for prepositions, be applied. 
"Wave" is the ''^objeci^^^ and "strides" is ^^ the word which 
the phrase modifies. ' ' Hence "to" shows a relation between 
"strides" and "wave." 

181. He sunk to sleep— to iZeep with shapes. He did not 
sink with shapes. 

182. Go to the MAT «>^«—o« wAicA Want reclines. (Gr., 
276, obs. 5.) 

184. Some editions have "whose" for "his." That 
change would remove the ambiguity that now attaches to 
this sentence. "And" connects "control" and "bind," 
making the auxiliary sentence compound. 

187. "/i{ must be sweet." What must be sweet? To 
give hack the spirit. Hence, "to give back the spirit," 
&c., is an independent, infinitive phrase, a logical adjunct 
of "it." (Gr., 236.) 

193. "Put forth," idiomatic for "bloom." Hence I 
place "forth" in predicate with "put." 

196. "As timber" — a phrase adverbial, prepositional. 
" As " is equivalent to " for." (Gr., 170.) 

201. The pronoun is placed in the principal sentence, 
and its antecedent noun in the auxiliary, because, by a 
rule of rhetoric, and to obviate an ambiguity, the auxiliary 
sentence ik placed first. , ■ 

207. "Mere" for "merely." An adverb used here to 
modify " human." 

210. "None"— an adjective pronoun. Subject of the 
sentence. 
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211. " Wherein most of his mighty works were done" — 
an adjective sentence, specifying '* cities." 

219. "Monarch," with its adjuncts, is a logical adjunct 
of "thee." It is substantive, independent case. (See 
Gr., 85, obs. 2.) The same remark applies also to " child," 
and to "harbinger." 

" To guard the banner of the free," is an independent 
phrase, infinitive — logical adjunct of "it." 

"/i5 is given." What is given? (See Gr., 231, note 2, 
obs. 1.) The same remark applies also to the other infini- 
tive phrases which immediately follow. 

221. "Flag" is a logical adjunct of "thy." (Gr., 247, 
rem under obs. 8.) 

" The sign of Hope and Triumph" is a logical adjunct 
of "folds." 

222. " Gleaming" — in a gleaming array. (See 20.) 

. "Shall turn to [the place] where thy meteor-glories 
burn." 

" When" introduces two auxiliary sentences — " trum- 
pet-tone speaks" and "line comes." "And" connects 
those two sentences. 

223. " And" introduces the principal sentence ; " when" 
introduces the two auxiliary sentences; "and" connects 
them in construction — both being adverbial in office. 

229. [May] that standard sheet fioat forever. 

230. "But," equivalent to "that not." (Gr., 171.) 
"Where breathes the foe that falls fw>^ before ns?" Or, 
by another construction, the word may be retained — thus, 
"Where breathes the foe?" Yonder. "But [he] falls 
before us." By the former construction, the true sense is 
best given. By the latter, we are enabled to parse the 
words as they are, without a substitution. 

" With freedom's soil," &c. " With" is here a word of 
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euphony— u»ed only to fill out the rhythm. (Gr., 233, 
obs. 7.) "Freedom's soil [being] beneath o'lr feet," is 
an independent phrase — a logical adjunct of "/o^fc before 
us." 

23fi. Report not [any evidences] of human pomp or 
pride. 

240. "All," viz., "the barky trunk, the ground, the 
fresh, moist ground." 

249. " That is the question." What is the question ? 

251. "Weak" is an adjective in predicate with "is." 
(Gr., 248, note 3.) " Too" is an adjunct of " weak ;" and 
" to hold the immortal part longer" is a phrase adjunct of 
"too." 

254. The word " even" is often a word of euphony — 
generally, when it serves to give emphasis to other words 
or to phrases. It serves that purpose here ; but because 
it also renders the force of the phrase, "As a joyous 
bird," more de^nite— precisely as a joyous bird — I place it 
as an adjunct of that phrase ; but teachers who see in it 
onlt/ a word of euphony^ will reject it from the diagram. 

256. "Sublime" — ^in a sublime manner. "Sublime" is 
an adverb hj representation. (Gr., 23.) 

258. "As if"— a double conjunction. I place the two- 
words in the same diagram. (Gr., 278.) 

260. [Being] throned— being seated. "It" refers to 
"infant." 

261. Next it assails him. " It" refers to the principle of 
curiosity— desire of knowledge. "Him" refers to "in- 
fant." 

263. I might [with] the better [fortitude] bear [the for- 
tunes which] I am destined to [bear]. 

273. "Can reach and rove" are common nntccedents to 
the prepositions "from," "to," "from," "to," "across," 
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" around." " There" being only a word of euphony, ia 
thrown out of the diagram. " Not" modifies " a ;" and 
" a" is a numeral adjective. " Not" is common to *' trod" 
and " left." 

275. " But not to fade." But [it began] not to fade. It 
is not destined to fade. " For thou shalt smile," &c. 

277. "Has been objected to." "To" is in predicate. 
(See Gr., 203, obs. 4.) 

278. Southey stands among poets — stands aloof— stands 
alone — stands in his glory. "He- alone" — only he. 
" Alone" is an adjunct of " he" — he of all them — one of 
them— one of them all — he of them all — " of them all" is 
an adjunct of " he." 

287. " Nor" introduces the sentence, and is also a nega- 
tive. Hence I place it as an adverbal conjunction. 

288. " Harder" — an adjective in predicate with " would 
appear." " For" in predicate with " be accounted." (iSee 
Gr., 203, obs. 4.) 

293. "Not," a negative adverb, modifying "a." 

294. " Not," a negative adverb, modifying the adjective 
element in "half." (See Gr., 94, obs. 2.) "Half" is an 
adjective pronoun, the subject of the sentence. 

295. "Few and short" are adjectives in predicate with 
"were." 

296. "A'' is an adjunct of "chieftain;" and "chief- 
tain's" is an adjunct of *^ daughter;" "daughter" is in 
predicate with be^ understood; "seemed [to be] a chief- 
tain's daughter." 

804. "Poet and philosopher" are logical adjuncts of 
" Coleridge." (See Gr., 85, obs. 3.) 

806. " As well as." Grammarians call these words thus 
used a double conjunction. I yield somewhat to custom. 

314. [Of which] " we can conceive." 
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31 8. " Barefoot," a representative of the adverbial phrase^ 
" on hare/oot:' (Gr., 23, obs. 2.) 

!39. " All the yff)i\\Q'^— during all the while. (See Gr., 
23, obs. 2.) 

341. *'Were chosen probationer." "Probationer," a 
noun, in predicate with " were chosen." (Gr., 210, obs. 8.) 

351. " Maker," a logical adjunct of " thee." " To mold 
inemanJ''' "Me," the direct object, and "man," the re- 
mote object. (Gr., 210, obs. 7.) 

358. " Not" negatives the phrase, " To praise him." 

365. " Your going to college," a participial phrase — ob- 
ject of the action expressed by " opposing." " Opposing 
your going to college," a participial phrase — object of the 
relation expressed by the preposition "by." "By oppos- 
ing your going to college," a prepositional phrase, adjunct 
of " abridged." 

367. " There," a word of euphony— not placed in Dia- 
gram. 

372. Knowledge — of what ? This phrase is susceptible 
of two constructions : 1. Knowledge of the existence of any 
connection between them. 2. Knowledge of any connec- 
tion being — existing between them. This construction is 
adopted in the Diagram. 

878. " No man had survived." That is not quite true. 
But "No mortal man save him had survived." That is 
true. " Save him" is a prepositional phrase, modifying 
"no;" and "no," with its modifying phrase, modifies 
"man." 

383. "That" refers to "memory." It is the leader of 
the independent phrase. " This" refers to " Forecast*" 

384. " There" being used only to allow the predicate to 
precede its subject, is a word of euphony, and has no place 
in the Diagram. 
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888. " Will stand out faithful"— will remain faithful. 

389. "Annoy," by apocope, for annoyance. (Gr., 300.) 
Who wrought annoyance to thy walls. 

390. " Ishmael's wandering race" [came]. (See context 
in Pollock.) 

391. The king granted [pef mission]. 

892-3. Diagrams adapted to the two different construc- 
tions of these sentences are given, that the teacher may 
adopt either, according to his own views. (See Gr., 171, 
last paragraph.) 

394-5. See the last observation. 

396. "Anna is tall." IlowtSiiU AstaW. The question 
is answered only by adding to the word "as" the modify- 
ing phrase, "as Clarissa," which constitutes the second 
term in the comparison. Hence the first "as" modifies 
"tall," and the phrase, "as Clarissa," modifies "as." 
(See Gr., 170.) 

398. " Delia is taller," but not fairer. These are com- 
paratives that require second members. (Sec Gr., 173.) 

401. "Gives character" — lovely character— »w?r« lovely 
— more than [that character which] any other religion ever 
did [give]. 

402. ''''Best form"— best of aU nations. (See Gr., 274, 
obs. 14.) 

403. "Which moves us" — moves mast — most of all 
forms. 

409. "Widow" and "mother" are logical adjuncts of 
" Mary." (See Gr.. 231, obs. 2.) 

410. three Persons, viz., the first [Person], the 

second [Person], and the third [Person]. 

422. "What" is equivalent to "that which," and is sub- 
stituted for those two words for elegance. But, according 
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to most grammarians, it is to be resolved into its elements 
in analysis and parsing.. (See Gr., 222, obs. 5.) 

424. neither John's [book] nor Eliza's book. 

428. *^ Itself," being a word of euphony, is not placed in 
Diagram. 

433. opened wid&— [to a] wide [extent]. (See Gr., 

256, obs. 2.) 

484. " Bad," an adjective, in predicate, with " feels." 
The teacher will notice that the verb "feels" is used not 
in its literal sense, but ^figuratively. The girl is in a bad 
state of feeling — is bad in feelings. In the same sense of 
that word, we say. Velvet /««& smooth^ a ^\q feels rough, 

438-9. I give the two forms of Diagrams adapted to the^ 
ancient and the modern idioms. 

440-2. The same sentence, with adjuncts gradually 
added. 1 make the phrase, " God's exercising it," parti- 
cipial, substantive object of "from ;" "From God's exer- 
cising it," a prepositional phrase, adverbial adjunct of 
"doth arise," understood; "As [it doth arise] from God's 
exercising it," a sentence, adverbial adjunct of "so;'' 
" Not" is also an adjunct of " so ;" " So," with all its ad- 
juncts, is an adjunct of " much ;" " Much," with all its 
adjuncts, is an adjunct of the phrase, "From their obtain- 
ing mercy." (See Gr., 255, obs. 2.) 

450. "It is fit." W^Ao^ is fit? The following complex 
sentence tells. Hence that sentence is a logical adjunct of 
"it." (See Gr., 236.) 

451. — - may walk [througTi] the fields of earth. " May 
walk" is here an intransitive verb — hence the necessity of 
supplying the preposition. 

453. " They say this shall be." 

454. " And it is" . Wherefore ? 

455. " For they think'^ . When I 

466. " Ere they act." 



PARSING. 



Teaohebs differ widely in tlieir estimate of the 
importance of parsing exercises — some devoting 
most of the pupil's time in Grammar to Parsing; 
others, regarding this exercise of hot little practical 
importance, almost wholly neglect it. 

Without entering into this discussion, I propose 
here briefly to state my practice, and some of the 
reasons for it — and the reasons first. 

As language is the proper expression of thought, 
it is obviously the teacher's first business to de- 
velop the thoughts embodied in the sentence. 
Upon this EXEGESIS depends the proper analysis of 
a sentence. Analysis discloses the oflSce of each 
element in the structure of a sentence ; and when a 
sentence or a phrase is properly analyzed, the prin- 
cipal part of parsing it is accomplished — all that re- 
mains being a proper inquiry into the modification 
of the elements; — hence, obviously, all correct 
PARSING has its foundation in analysis, and accu- 
racy in analysis can be accomplished only by arriv- 
ing at the true exegesis of the sentence. 
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My practice, therefore, is to expound the text 
before the class by a series of questions such as are 
presented in the "Introductory Exercises" in the 
Grammar. This paves the way to correct analysis, 
to which I proceed, in the earlier stages of the 
pupil's progress — having short exercises in exposi- 
tion and analysis during the entire progress of the 
class through Parts I. and II. of the Grammar. 
Tliroughout the progress of the class in Syntax, I 
have frequent exercises in parsing, having analysis 
as its basis. 

At the request of many teachers, I give below a 
few examples of Class Exercises in parsing. These 
exercises are taken almost verbatim as they occur 
in the regular exercises of the classes, in which the 
errors of the pupils are exposed, and the method of 
correcting them given. 

I use the Chart, and follow its order of arrange- 
ment; and with the younger classes, I have dia 
grams drawn upon the blackboard. 



I. Exercises in Analyi^is and Passing in a Class 
OF Beginners. 

" Class, turn to pago 13. 

" Charles may analyze the first sentence." 

Charles. — The subject — 

** Not 80 fast. You should never attempt to analyze a 
Bcntence until you have first read it ; for you can not intel- 
ligently analyze a sentence until you have imbibed the 
thoughts of the author, and this you can do only by care- 
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fally reading the sentence ; and yon should read it aload 
for the benefit of the class," 

Charles. — *' The sun rose on the sea." 

Siifyect—"' sun." 

Predicate — " rose." 

Object — Not any. 

Adjunct of the subject— ^^ The." 

Adjunct of the predicate — ** ou the sea." 
^Elements of the phrase^ " on the sea." 
' The leader— '' on:' 

The subsequent — " sea." 

The adjunct—^' the." 

"Louisa, you may parse that sentence." 

Louisa. — " sun" is an element in the — 

*' you have not commonoed at the beginning. In a»- 

alyzing a sentence, we find the subject first, wherever it 

may be, but in panfing, we take the elements in t^eir 

order — as they occur in the text. 

Louisa. — " The" in an element in the sentence. 

Adjunct 

Primary 

, Word 

Adjective 

Specifying 

Pure 

It belongs to "sun," according to Rule 7: ^^ Adjectives be- 
long to nouns and pronouns which they described' 
" sun" is an element in the sentence 
Principal element 
Subject 
Word 
Noun 
Common 
Third person 
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Singular number 

Nominative case — to "rose," according to 
Rule 1: **7%« suited of a sentence must he in ths nomina- 
tive case." 

" on" is an element in the sentence — 

" Stop a moment, ^re you sure that * on' is aii element 
of the sentence f How many sorts of elements has a sen- 
tence ?" 

Louisa. — ^It has "principal elements" and "adjunct 
elements." 

" Is * on * a principal element of the sentence ? Is It the 
subject, the predicate, or the object ?" 

Louisa. — It is neither. It is an adjunct. 

"Is it an adjunct of the subject? Then it must be an 
adjective." 

Louisa. — It.is an adjunct of " rose." 

" Then it is an adverb ; for adjuncts of verbs are neces- 
sarily adverbs." 

Louisa. — No, sir ; it is a preposition. 

"Is a preposition an element in a sentence?" 

Louisa. — No, sir ; it is an element in a phrase. 

"That is true. You have now corrected your own 
errors. Proceed with your parsing." 

Louisa. — "on" is an element in the phrase. 

" Let me ask you one more question, Louisa. Have you 
finished parsing the sentence f* 

Louisa.— I have parsed "the" and "sun" and "rose;" 
and as you have instructed me to parse the elements as 
they occur, I was proceeding to parse the next, and that 
is " on ;" and " on " is an element in the phrase, as you 
have just now allowed. 

" Certainly, ' on ' is an element in a phrase. But have 
you parsed all the elements in the sentence? Is there 
not an element in the sentence that tells where ' the sun 
rose V " 
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Louisa. — Yes, sir ; I see it now. 

^' on the sea'' is an element in the sentence, 

Adjanct 

Primary 

Phrase 

Adverbial 

Prepositional 

Intransitive — and belong to "ro^," accord- 
ing to Rule 9 : ^^ Adverbs belong to verbs j adjectives y and 
other adverbs which they modify.'^^ 

" Very well. You may now parse the elements of the 
phrase." 
Louisa. — *' on" is an element in the phrase, 

Leader 

Preposition— and shows a relation of "sea" 
to "rose," according to Eule 12: "4 preposition shows 
a relation of its object to the word which its phrase qual- 
ifies:' 

" the" is an element in the phrase, 
' Adjunct 

Word 

Adjective— and belongs to " sea," according to 
Eule 7.: ^^ Adjectives belong to nouns and pronouns which 
they described' 

" sea" is an element in the phrase, 

Subsequent 

Word 

Noun 

Common 

Third person 

Singular number 

Objective case — object of the relation expressed 

by " on," according to Rule 3 : "2%« ol^fect of an action or 

relation must be in the objective case.'' 

" Very well done. 
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" Clarence may analyze and parse the next sentence," 
[Clarence proceeds, and is allowed to correct his own 
errors as they occur. 

Thomas, Henry, and Frank take each a sentence, and 
succeed quite as well as Louisa, because, having given 
good attention, they have profited by her errors.] 



II. Exercises of Parsing by a more Advanced 
Glass. 

" Class, turn to page 65. 

"Robert may analyze sentence 1." 

Robert. — "*The troubled ocean feels his steps, 

As he strides from wave to wave." 
Subject — ' * ocean . " ' 

Predicate — " fepla." 
Object — ' ' steps. ' ' 

Adjujicts of the subject — " the" and "^joubled." 
Adjunct of the predicate — *'A8 he strides from wave to 
wave." 
Adjunct of the object— ^^ his." 

" Each pupil may parse two elements. 

" George, you may commence." 

Geoege.--'* The" is an element in the sentence, 

Adjunct 

Primary 

Word 

Adie'Uve 

Specifying 

Pure— and belongs to " ocean," according to 
Kule 7 : ^^ Adjectives belong to nouns and fronouns which 
they describe,^^ 
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* troubled*' is an element in the sentence, 

Adjunct 

Primary- 
Word 

Adjective 

Verbal— and belongs to "ocean," according 
to Rule 7: ^'-Adjectives belong to nouns and pronouns which 
they describe."''* 

" ocean'* is an element in the sentence, 

Principal element 

Subject 

Word 

Noun 

Common 

Third person 

Singular number 

Nominative case — to "feels," according to 
Rule 1 : '•'■The subject of a sentence must be in the nomina- 
tive caseJ*^ 
"Correct. 

"Richard, proceed." 

Richard. — " feels" is an element in the sentence, 

Principal element 

Predicate 

Verb 

Indicative mood 

Present tense — and agrees with " ocean" in 
the third person, singular number, according to Rule 2: 
"-4 verb must agree urlth its sulject in person and number^ 

" his" is an element in the sentence, 

Adjunct 

Primary 

Word 

Adjective 
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Specifying 
• Possessive— and belongs to " steps," accord- 
ing to Kule 7: ^^ Adjectives belong to nouns and pronouns 
which they describe. ^^ 

"Ellen." 

Ellen— " steps" is an element in the sentence, 
Principal part 
Object 
Word 
Noun 
Common 
Third person 
Plural number 

Objective case — the object of the action ex- 
pressed by "feels," according to Rule 3: "7%^ object of 
an action or a relation must be in the objective case.''^ 

*'• As he strides" is an element in the sentence. 
[Many hands are up.] 
" Caroline, what is there wrong in that?" 
Caroline. — ^Ellen did not repeat the whole of the ele- 
ment she was about to parse. 

Ellen — I see it, sir. There is but one element of the 
sentence remaining, and that includes all the remaining 
words. 

"As he strides from wave to wave" is an element in the 
sentence, 

Adjunct element 
Primary 
Sentence 
Adverbial 

Simple ' 

Intransitive— and belongs to " feels," according 
to Ruie 9 : '•'-Advei'bs belong to verbs^ adjectives, and other 
adverbs which they modify.^* 
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" Albert may analyze the auxiliaiy sentence." 

Albert. — "As lie strides from wave to wave." 

Subject— ''he.'' 

Predicate — " strides." 

Olject— Not any. 

Adjunct of the suhjeci— Not any. 

Adjuncts 0/ the predicate — " from wave to wave." 

"Are til* clasp, satisfied with that analysis?" 
[No hrinris are up.] 
** If the class offer no objections to that analysis, we will 
proceed." 

" Sarah, you may parse." 
Sarah. — "As" is an element in — 
" What sort of element — principal ? or adjunct ?" 
Sarah. — ^It is neither. It does not enter into the struc- 
ture of the sentence. It simply introduces the adjunct 
sentence, and indicates that it is an "Adverb of time." 
Hence "As" is an adverbial conjunction, introducing the 
sentence, "he strides from wave to wave," and connects 
it to the verb "feels," according to liulelS: ''Conjuno- 
tions connect words and phrases, or introduce sentences.'* 
" he " is an element in the sentence, 
Principal element 
Subject 
Word 
Pronoun 
Personal 
Third person 
Singular number 

Nominative case— to " strides"— Rule 1 : "2%« 
sut^eot of a sentence mttst be in the nominative case." 

" Lizzie, you may proceed- cautiously." 
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Lizzie.— "strides" is an element in the sentence, 

Principal element 

Verb 

Indicative mood 

Present tense 

Third person 

Singular number— to agree with its subject, 
"he," according to Rule 2: "^ verb in predicate mzisc 
agree with its suJjject in person and numJjer.^^ 
"from wave to wave" is an element — 
" Is it an element ; or are there more elements than one ?" 
Lizzie. — One element, consisting of a complex phrase. 
" Let us see. * he strides' — whence /" 
Lizzie. — "from wave to wave." 
" Once more. * he strides' — whither /" 
Lizzie. — I see it now, sir ; " from wave" answers your 
former question; "to wave" answers the latter question, 
"from wave" is an element of the sentence. 

Adjunct 

Primary 

Phrase 

Adverbial 

Prepositional — and belongs to "strides," ac- 
cording to Rule 9 : *^ Adverbs belong to verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs which they modify. ''^ 

"James, proceed." 

James. — " to wave" is an element in the sentence, 
Adjunct 
Primary 
Phrase 
Adverbial 

Prepositional — and belongs to "strides," ac- 
cording to Rule 9 : ^* Adverbs belong to verbs, adjectives, and 
tJii-r ndverbs which ikey madifyy 
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" You may parse the elements of the phrases." 
Jamsb. — " from" is an element in the phrase, 
Leader 

Preposition — shows a relation of "wave" to 
"strides," according to Rule 12: "-4 preposition shows 
a relation, of its object to the word which its phrase qual- 

ifiesy 

m 

"Willis." 

Willis. — " wave" is an element in the phrase. 
Subsequent 
Word 
Noun 
Common 
Third person 
Singular number 

Objective case — object of " from." "7%« object 
of an action or relation must he in the oljecti/oe case.'''' 
" to" is an element in the phrase, 

Leader • 

Preposition — and shows a relation between 
"wave" and "wave," according [many hands are up] to 
Rule 13 : "-4 preposition shows a relation of its object to the 
word which its phrase qtudijies.'*^ 

" That is a good rule, and you have correctly given it. 
But let us test its application. Please tell us what is the 
object of that preposition ?" 
Willis. — " wave." 
" That is very true. Now you may tell us what is the 
word which its phrase qualifies?" 
Willis. — Is it not "wave" — the other "wave?" 
"Let us see. * As he strides from wave' — what * wave?' 
Does the phrase *to wave' tell what wave?" 

Willis. — I see my error, sir; "to" shows a relation of 
" strides" and " wave ;" for ^^ A preposition shows a relation 
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o/its object'' — *' wave" — " to the word''* — " strides" — " which 
its phrase modifies.^'' 
" All right. You may parse the last word." 
Willis. — *' Wave" is an element in the phrase, 

Subsequent 

Word 

Noun 

Cocimon 

Third person 

Singular number 

Objective case. 
"7%* of^eet of an acHon or relation must he in the ol^ective 
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